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Editorial 


THE parliamentary White Paper issued on May 2nd by the Minister of Local Government 
has not yet been debated by the House. It may have repercussions on public library control, 
although specific proposals on most of the matters involved, including this, have still to be 
made. Our readers will know that its purport is to intensify the /sca/ side of local government ; 
that is, to take certain powers that are exclusively the business of county councils and to place 
them in the hands of the non-county borough, urban distri€t, and other councils. Public 
libraries are to be considered by a committee to be appointed; they are probably unique 
in that they are a nationally universal service, or almost that, which has no specified Ministerial 
department concerned in their direction except in a few matters. A number of questions 
are therefore left in the air ; for example, the future of the county library system would differ 
considerably from the present set-up if every local authority became independent in library 
matters. Complete independence would mean a locally-raised and controlled rate, not one 
raised locally to the amount prescribed for county purposes by the county. Such independence 
is probably not expected as it would seem that the county is to exercise supervision; and 
those who are supervised can rarely be free agents, if ever. The Committee, if and when 
formed, might have many matters to debate, such as the desirability of an adequate local 
Standard of service which conformed to a reasonable national level, in book provision, the 
training and payment of librarians—the latter in scandalous need of settlement as advertise- 
ments of posts every week demonstrate—and in satisfactory accommodation. With these 
matters the whole national service should be considered ; the relations of the regional systems 
and their solvency and their workings with the National Central Library and, when founded, 
the National Science and Technology Library. Moreover, the interrelations of public libraries 
with the libraries of Schools, Colleges of all kinds, including Technical Colleges and the accessi- 
bility and /iaison of all state libraries and others receiving public money with the whole system 
should be surveyed. Thus it might seem that a unique opportunity for great advance may be 
offered. On the other hand, unless those who know have access to and are heard by the 
prospective committee, many things that bitter experience shows to be evil may be done and 
what is almost as bad, many things may be left undone which ought to be done. We are sure 
the Library Association will be vigilant. 
. * * * * * 


All engaged in the Local Government Service know that NALGO members made a 
voluntary nation-wide enquiry in April amongst the people in order to gain some knowledge 
of their relations with and interest in local government affairs. Ten thousand members par- 
ticipated in their spare time and visited 195,000 householders, 180,000 of whom answered 
the questions asked them. The people interviewed lived as to 67°, in homes of a rateable 
value of £30 or less, 31°, in homes valued at between £31 and £75, and 2% in those of £76 
or more. The summary of results made available shows that seven-eighths think local govern- 
ment important, but one-fourth know little about it; four-fifths read press reports, but 
two-thirds ask to be told more ; three-fourths vote at elections but one-third are not satisfied. 
This confirms what some have thought to be the situation which many progressive Councils 
are endeavouring to improve through publicity programmes as we all know. It was intriguing 
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to find that, in the activities which gave satisfaction, libraries headed the list with 83%, being 
closely chased by the collection of refuse, 81°, and parks, 80%. The enquiry, large as it was 
and worth while, is probably over too few of our millions to be more than suggestive. It is 
that, however, and if we omit discussion of other features of the summary as being perhaps 
beyond the scope of our pages, we are grateful for it, especially as it shows the place, after a 
century of service, libraries hold in the hearts of our people. 

* * x * * * 

“Ignorance of the Law excuseth no man” is one of the oldest of legal phrases and although 
it was coined at a time when laws were fewer and possibly less complex, it is still applied. 
Moreover, the Law must be observed. When W. H. Smith and Son were fined £50 by the 
Lord Chief Justice for having imported and distributed an issue of the American magazine 
Newsweek which contained matter bearing prejudicially upon the trial of Dr. J. B. Adams, 
he accepted that W. H. Smith, and the importing firm, the Rolls House Publishing Company, 
had not known of the offending matter but ruled that this was no excuse. The penalty was a 
modest one and Lord Goddard said that “should offences occur in the future similar leniency 
may not be extended.” 

It would seem an incredibly difficult task for an English firm to scrutinize every foreign 
journal it imports. The real remedy would be an international agreement that the originating 
publisher, in whatever country he may operate, should accept responsibility. Failing that the 
importer might insist on an arrangement between himself and the publishing firm producing 
the same indemnity. Would these overseas folk agree ? 

Our reason for comment is that libraries collectively are the largest distributors of 
literature in this country. Individual libraries have been sued for placing in their rooms 
reports and other material with personal references in them which someone adjudged to be 
libellous. It is possible that we are somehow protected from such a possibility now. The 
question is worth investigation. 

- * * . * - 

The copyright regulations, made in connection with the Copyright A, 1956, were 
laid before Parliament on May 24th and come into operation on June 1st. They give us several 
benefits and flow from a recommendation of the 1952 Copyright Committee Report. They 
allow the reproduction of certain copyright works for non-commercial uses such as private 
Study, research or for the use of other libraries. They clarify other points in copyright duration 
and their other provisions make it desirable that every librarian should make himself familiar 
with them. 

* * * * * * 

Some of the century-long rivalry between Liverpool and Manchester may be reflected 
in their recent effort made from the former city to divide the North-Western Branch of the 
L.A. into two separate branches. On the face of it the proposal is innocent: certainly the 
N.W. Branch now covers a wide territory and most of us like our professional meetings to 
be in places easily accessible. Smaller area societies enable immediately local matters to be 
easily discussed, give more scope for local ambitions, give more local control. They seem to 
be in the trend of the Government’s White Paper on Local Government generally. Local 
control of local affairs is everywhere the governing principle. At the time we write the circular 
letter of Dr. G. Chandler to his fellow chief librarians in the Liverpool area had resulted in one 
of them supporting it by actual signature; “otherwise,” writes the Editor of the North 
Western Newsletter, no support for the proposal was discovered.” That does not mean that 
it does not exist. Seeing that the whole organization of the L.A. in all its branches and sections 
is under debate it seems rather unfortunate that the proposal has been made so early. The 
North-Western is certainly one of the most effective and successful arms of the Association and, 
while changes may be good and are often desirable, we are sure that they will be made here 
only on mature consideration and conviction. 

* 7 * * x * 

Dr. D. J. Campbell holds a set of the Bibliographical Classification at 15 Ashbourne Road, 
London, W.5, and not at Aslib Office, as stated in the Editorial on page 155. In it are 
entered the revisions and extension proposed by members of the British Committee on the 
classification. Users who may wish to consult it should write to Dr. Campbell at that address. 
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The Proposed Registration 


Ir was a logical sequence, when the First Professional Examination replaced the Entrance 
Examination, that a corresponding alteration in the Registration Examination should follow. 
The supersession of the Entrance, the name of which defined its purpose most accurately as the 
gate by which would-be librarians could enter upon library studies, was brought about largely by 
the change in the school educational system; this, for even the most ordinary child, 
involved an extra school year and, at the G.C.E. level that the L.A. prescribed, there could 
be no further need for testing the entrant’s background. The change was more immediately due 
to the experience of library schools that the Entrance did not produce candidates ready to take 
a one-year whole time qualifying course for the Registration Examination, and somehow the 
opinion grew that it ought to do this. 

It was not surprising therefore, except to Students who had imagined the First Professional 
might be an easier version of the Entrance, that when it appeared it was so like the Registration 
Examination that it would seem the questions could be easily interchanged ; the difference lies 
not in the subjects or in the working but presumably in the degree of tolerance that the 
examiners could bring to the answers made by candidates. ‘To some the low number of passes 
won on the first time it was held seemed catastrophic but it could be realized that one purpose 
of the test was to check those whose preparation was inadequate even if they had the qualities 
the L.A. was seeking. It has followed that the apparent severity of the standard has led to the 
question : why take the candidate twice over the same ground in the two examinations ? It 
would seem that the First Professional must inevitably become the Intermediate Examination 
which in aétual fact the Registration now is. 

As if in preparation for this longer term view, the Education Committee has produced a 
tentative syllabus for Registration and submits it to comment in the March L.A. Record. It 
seems to have begun in an attempt to reconcile the needs of the general library with those of 
the special, industrial, science and possibly university libraries and to produce an assistant 
capable of serving in any of these and then to change to any other as opportunity and ambition 
dictate. There was, it seems, much discussion with these non-general librarians and their 
societies and there was much goodwill on both sides but unanimity cannot be said to have been 
reached, although the margin of difference was not very great. Finding this at present un- 
bridgeable, the L.A. has adopted the syllabus as printed provisionally and what is given us is as 
follows :— 

I(A) A core of subjects, in organization—1, Of knowledge in libraries; 2, Biblio- 

graphical, and 3, Library. 
\ll candidates must succeed in the three papers involved. 

I1(B) Any “bree of the following: 1, Academic libraries; 2, Special libraries and 
information bureaux; 3, Public municipal and county libraries; 4, Service to 
young people; 5, Hospital library work; 6, Classification and cataloguing 
practice; 7, Production of books, etc., and documentary reproduction; 8, 
History of books and printing; 9, Bibliographical method; 10, Archive 
administration ; 11, Palaeography ; 12, Dissemination of information. 

It would seem that several of the matters in Part one are to be treated at greater length in 
Part two, cataloguing is a special example. 
There follows Part III (C), in which two papers on applied librarianship in special 
fields will be set to match the choice of the candidate. 

Although the Committee has provided a fairly full syllabus at least for Parts I and II 
above, the details of the whole examination have Still to be worked out. 

There may be, in fact we know there are, those who find much of the proposed scheme 
exasperatingly ether al and remarkably removed from the practical work of the ordinary 
librarian. But stress must be laid on the fact that this is a firs? draft, subject to the severe scrutiny 
of serious Students of our work. Those who cling to every past phase of our syllabus and 
resent change may have, and deserve, our sympathy ; they have been raised in a tradition and 
in this syllabus it seems to be taken from them. They have to realize that the librarianship of 
today involves the small branch of an urban or county library, the great city library which has 
its general side but is also a series of special libraries many of them with much greater stocks 
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than the average special library, the libraries of societies learned or other, every kind of 
educational library from infant school to university, and libraries which are not libraries at all 
but collections of files and card or other indexes. 

Only the university, state, and public general libraries serve the community as a whole but 
all the others need workers with librarianship methods and therefore training. This must be 
accepted in any review of the field of a syllabus. 

The fifteen groups in Part II (B) are of varying content, difficulty and importance and, 
as important, seems to be what appears to be left out. And as for Part III (C), special subje& 
fields, can it really be that the L.A. looks forward to the holding of examinations in any subje& 
whatever, from pins to the pyramids or from astrology to the apocalypse ? If so, the Assessors’ 
Sub-Committee has our admiration for its prospective valour—and our sympathy. 

It is probable that modifications may be made in the eighteen months that must elapse 
before the switch is thrown over of this attempt to provide for atomic age librarianship. For 
example, could not a certificate be instituted for Part I (A) by itself ? That might be enough for 
the young workers in many types of library. Or will the First Professional be considered a 
good equivalent ? 

One prayer must be fervent in the minds of many librarians is that, when the association 
has settled its syllabus, it be left free from the tinkerings of the numberless committees, sub- 
committees and other groups who are constantly interfering with our studies ; or, is this in the 
nature of things, and irremediable ? 

If this new syllabus is proved to be the hoped-for optimum, and if it is not it ought not to 
be pursued farther, would it not be reasonable to suspend its introduétion for five years? That 
would give time for the present generation of students to have qualified and have been ab- 
sorbed in libraries or to have left them. The candidates thereafter will have been brought up 
with the optimum always before them. Use makes most things seem to be reasonable. 


R.J. 


Andrew Lang in New York 
By B. MerRepIrH LANGSTAFF 


Last Oétober I spent almost three happy, full and contented days in St. Andrews. As a 
Borderer, both north and south o’ it, an Elliot, a Curry, a Langstaff, it was about time for me 
to explore north of Edinboro-town. But that was not the true reason for my visit. 

To see the expression on the face of my wife, whose mother was a Kennedy and whose 
grandfather was a Knox, when she rose from her knees in St. Salvator’s Chapel to find the 
tomb of Bishop Kennedy on one side of the chancel and the pulpit of John Knox on the other, 
was not the primary object of my visit. 

No. It was to visit the scenes, the streets, the closes, the rooms which Andrew Lang had 
enjoyed, where he had worked and played. For nearly fifty years I have collected the works of 
Andrew Lang in the form of first editions, large paper copies, manuscripts, drawings, magazine 
and newspaper contributions, his own college books, his correspondence with others in the 
world of letters, and other personal memorabilia. 

The first phase of assembling Lang’s work, I have almost completed. I have all of his 
writings in book and pamphlet form except one. I have all of his collected and edited books 
except two items in the English Worthies Series. I have almost all the books to which he 
contributed introductions or notes or both. I have hundreds, perhaps thousands, of magazines 
and gift books in which his writings appeared. In short my Andrew Lang bibliomania is 
almost cured ! 

Now, as a bibliophile, I have set myself a new task. It is not enough that I may now 
cherish these volumes and exhibit them with pride to my friends. It is not enough that I may 
carefully read and collate them as a bibliographer. It is not enough that I must let him lead me 
into new fields of poetry, anthropology, history, folklore, sports, literary criticism, and Greek 
tradition. 

These bare volumes must live, each in its proper atmosphere. Each must gather to itself 
not only Andrew Lang but his friends, his acquaintances, his admirers. The first edition must 
be accompanied by its beginnings. The seedy volumes must be clothed and the tender ones 
protected. 
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A few examples will illustrate my aspirations. 

To an immaculate white 1872 copy of “Ballads and Lyrics of Old France” with its 
original dust cover I have added the copy which Mrs. Sellar (to whom Lang dedicated this, his 
first book) gave to Mrs. Ferrier at Christmastide 1871, obviously a pre-publication copy. And 
beside them I place his college copy of the Poems of De Musset containing “A Juana’’, the 
only De Musset poem which he included in the “‘Ballads”. In the back of the French book, on 
the margins of the index and wherever he could find white paper space, Lang translated “A 
Juana”, crossing out Stanzas and rewriting them until he was satisfied. 

I am satisfied. I think that my “Ballads” is happy. 

Another example is his next book, in 1879. He wrote a series of fourteen short essays to 
introduce W. E. Bolland’s translation of Books I, II, IV, (VIL) of “Aristotle’s Politics” 
(Greek and English text). Alongside that book stands a grimy looking stranger with a hardly 
decipherable label “‘Aristotelis Politica”. This stranger is an interleaved volume 7} by 5 ins. 
embracing, page after page, “Aristotelis Opera Omnis, vol. XI, insunt: Politica et Oecon- 
omica, Lipaiae, Sumptibus Ottinis Holtze, 1866,” 53 by 33 ins. tipped in. But the stranger is 
far more interesting. There is a little label on the inside of the front cover : “From the Library 
of Andrew Lang Sold by Messrs. Sotheby, Dec. 5th, 6th, 1912.”” That label is a mere patronimic 
as it were. Inside, the “stranger” is fabulous : in addition to copious notes on the blank pages 
and on the text, Lang has pencilled 134 women’s heads (I think I recognize a couple of friends), 
7 full-length women’s figures, 41 men’s heads, 11 hats (women’s hats are odd, one has a silk hat, 
another a bowler), 2 sprouting seeds (I think), 2 initial letters, 1 snake, 1 flag, 4 formal leaves, 2 
trees. In the United States we call this “doodling”, letting the fringes of the mind flutter while 
thinking. But if these drawings represent the fringes of Andrew Lang’s it was indeed a massive 
mind. He was reading and analyzing Aristotle’s sometimes obscure and sometimes paradoxical 
theories of the ideal city state and at the same time executing well-drawn, imaginary portraits 
of men and women. And the figures and faces are mostly Greek or of the Middle Ages ! 
Perhaps the secret is hinted in the thinner companion volume: “Aristotelis Omnia, vol. VII, 
insunt: De Anima, De Sensu et Sens, De Memoria . . . Lipsiae, - — — 1869 on the fly-leaf of 
which, in pencil, “A. Lang. Mert. Coll.”. Here most of the notes are in ink, and some of the 
ladies’ heads. However, 19 of the ladies wear hats, (and 13 do not), 2 of the ladies are 
gorgeously full-length (one with her left hand in pocket and her right raised with whip—had 
Lang been to the circus ?). There are a collection of 4 or 5 pipes, a frightful witch, flowers, and 
men with mustachios, full beards, silk hats, Robin Hood caps, and bowlers. A psychoanalist 
would indeed be bewildered. ~ So would Aristotle ! 

However, these drawings have nought to do with the essays. I need only a letter from 
Bolland saying how pleased he was with the essays! Longmans, Green and Co. thought them 
good enough to reprint them again in a separate volume: “The Politics of Aristotle, London 
1886”. 

To skip to another form of Andrew Lang’s activity: antagonism, attack and defence. 
Perhaps it is my training in the law, but I like to observe both sides of the case. I find my 
friend Lang armed with rapier and dagger of stinging satire and bitter invective glorying in his 
championship of Homer the poet, Jeanne d’Arc the inspired heroine, Shakespeare the greatest 
playwright, Mary the Misjudged Queen. Generally, for the reader’s sake, he sets up what he 
considers his adversary’s position and then proceeds to pull it down stone by stone, to punch 
holes in it, or to ridicule it. But it takes two to make a fight. 

For that reason there stand shoulder to shoulder on my Greek shelf “Homer and Epic” 
and “Prolegomena and Homerum : Frid. Aug. Wolfius: Berolini 1876.” Lang writes that the 
method of Homer’s detractors in arriving at diversity of authorship is erroneous. “It has its 
origin in the arguments of Wolf against the possible existence of a long continuous early 
Greek epic.” Lang’s copy of Wolf is full of his marginal and interlineal notes and expressions 
of shocked impatience. There is drama in the juxtaposition of those two volumes. 

And then the international controversy in 1908-1909 with Anatole France over Jeanne 
d’Arc. Alas, I have yet to acquire Lang’s own copy of the France book or any of France’s 
letters on the subject. But in my copy of “La Jeanne d’Arc de M. Anatole France: Paris 
1909” I have inserted two autograph letters of Lang to Mrs. Putnam, his “only conscientious 
reviewer” —long letters full of stinging rebuke of French historians and churchmen who 
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failed to come to the Maid’s defence: “No Frenchman has found him out. . . The French 
Jesuits have only ploughed with my heifer . . . Perhaps none knows Latin any more than 
Anatole France . . . Monod’s article was abject, he never looked up the references, he kou- 


toued against his conscience . . . I have a good deal of fresh ammunition in reserve.” And so 
we have “The Maid of France” by Lang and “‘La Vie de Jeanne d’Arc” by France. To make 
the fight more exciting I have collected the French revues and the English magazines who, 
with me, now have ringside seats ! 

Another interesting category is formed by the books of co-operative authorship with 
Butcher, with Leaf and with Myers, with May Kendall and with Graham Tomson, with A. 
E. W. Mason and with Rider Haggard, with W. E. Henley and with Alice Shield. 

“That Very Mab” appears on its title page to be anonymous so I have inserted an auto- 
graph letter of May Kendall in which she tells her correspondent that “Mr. Lang wrote part of 
it, and I wrote the rest. 1 am one of the many to whom he has generously given a helping hand 
in literature”’. 

Likewise, “Border Ballads, Edited, with Introduction and Notes by R. Graham Tomson, 
London 1888” (of which I regret to say I have only the large paper copy) contains the pencilled 
memorandum : “Most of the Introduction and all the Notes were written by A. Lang. (signed) 
C. M. Falconer”, of Dundee, one of Andrew Lang’s most enthusiastic admirers. Again, she 
edited and Lang “generously gave a helping hand”. 

With Alice Shield, Lang wrote “King Over the Water”. A packet of thirty-six letters of 
Lang to Miss Shield directing her research in Bavaria, Rome, Oxford and London forms an 
interesting Study in the accurate and painstaking construction of a history. He helped her too 
with her biography of “Henry Stuart, Cardinal of York”. Apparently she wanted to dedicate 
it to him. “Of course”, he wrote from 8 Gibson Place, St. Andrews, “you can dedicate the 
book to anyone you jolly well please, as long as she is not called the Queen of England and 
Empress of India”. Miss Shield did not dedicate the book to anyone. He wrote the intro- 
duction and she, in a preface, recorded her grateful thanks, “before and above all, to 
Mr. Andrew Lang.” 

Even the fact of dedication, and the reason therefor, I find interesting. Dedications by 
Andrew Lang; dedications to Andrew Lang; I am supplementing them all. My latest 
addition is to “The Book of Princes and Princesses.” From Clarence House, Her Majesty the 
Queen Mother graciously explains through her lady-in-waiting, that “Mr. and Mrs. Lang were 
old friends of Lord and Lady Strathmore, and came often to Glamis Castle when Her Majesty 
was a child, and the dedication was due to this family friendship.” 

\s to books on sport, what is my best example ? I fancy it is a little addition I have made 
to “Angling Sketches.” By chance I picked up Lang’s bill for “‘cast line and assorted flies 13/—” 
sold to him by James Crockart and Son, of Blairgowrie, on 25th March, 1890, the year before 
the book was published. 

I must not neglect to record a sample of the volumes to which Lang added the Intro- 
duction. Perhaps one mention will suffice. William Heinemann published in London 1895 a 
translation by Clara Bell of the famous Dutch fairy tale “Little Johannes.” Andrew Lang was 
called upon to introduce it. He did, using a twenty-eight page essay which he had written and 
called Literary Fairy Tales. The volume is so small, only 12mo in size, that I have had to 
preserve Lang’s manuscript in separate covers. 

Andrew Lang reached his largest reading public through daily papers and weeklies, 
(truly ephemera, generally on perishable paper), monthlies, quarterlies, and “gift books.” 
\s I have been completing the collection of books in which Lang contributed only the intro- 
duction, the notes or the editing, I have been accumulating the weekly, monthly and quarterly 
magazines. When each group is assembled I have it bound—the complete copy of the first 
item to show the general character of the publication, and thereafter only the covers, the index, 
and the contribution itself. Even such unique books are not interesting enough ; and therefore 
I extra-illustrate them with Lang’s letters to the editors regarding his contributions, copyrights, 
payments, etc. and sometimes with the original manuscript of the essay. 

One of the most interesting of these complete magazine collections, which I had bound a 
few weeks ago, is “The Independent”, a New York weekly, from January 1900 to June 1908. 
The volume contains the original manuscript of a review by Lang of his own book “The 
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Valet’s Tragedy”. Following the suggestion of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Lang dared other 
writers to popularize this idea, but either modesty or cowardice of the author or scepticism 
of the publisher and the reading public snuffed out the plan. 

I have another book of his which he reviewed on the end paper with a dash of the pen. 
In the first trade edition of ““The Library”: “This edition is the -first and much the worst. 
\. L.” This was indeed an unpublished review ! 

Though my collection continues to grow daily, I thought it about time I had made for it 
a special bookplate, marking the Lang books apart from my general library and other special 
collections. I sought an artist to draw the perfect bookplate. I found the man to do it. Andrew 
Lang himself. I slipped my own name behind one corner of his drawing. 


Blessed Richard Rolle 


By GLapys KEIGHLEY 


Ir is the little Yorkshire village of Thornton-le-dale, ever reputed for its beauty, resort now of 
the motor coach and the American tourist, that sheltered the birth and childhood, in the 
Middle Ages, of Blessed Richard Rolle, saint and mystic, and who may justly be called “The 
Father of English Prose.’ 

Of his life many fascinating stories could be told. His words and songs still live today, for 
he was one of the first to write of holy things in the English of his day, and those who have 
heard a lark flinging its joyous song above the purpled uplands of the Pickering moors, will 
perhaps appreciate some little part of Richard’s songs and praises. 

He left that feeling of unearthly exaltation behind him in his work. His is the vision 
which time does not dim, yet he was a man as indigenous to his own bluff countryside as was 
Bronté to her moors. 

He was the son of poor people and received his early education at one of the small 
priories that flourished in the dales. Later he was sent to Oxford to perfect his education in 
divinity and to secure a Master of Arts degree, a process which in those days took seven years. 
Even the journey there, from that remote Yorkshire village, must have been full of adventure 
and hardship, and the boy Richard must have felt strangely uprooted. 

And at Oxford he was not happy. The poet in him, the mystic in him, the song that even 
then was murmuring in his soul, rebelled at the intellectual wrangling, and the battles of wit 
that were demanded of him. Such sensitivity was bound to experience much adolescent 
suffering. The sophistication of a town like Oxford was a serpent for the unwary, and so, 
following some great emotional upheaval, Richard fled back home, his career at Oxford 
abandoned. 

Bitterly disappointed in his son, his father had still greater shocks to come, for Richard 
announced that he intended te live the life of a hermit. 

His parents must have thought him mad, especially when his sister ran home to them in 
tears telling them how Richard had begged her to meet him secretly in a wood near the house, 
bringing with her two of her own dresses, one white and one grey. This she had done, and her 
brother had stripped and dressed himself in her gowns and in his father’s rain hood, wearing 
them as did the wandering Austin Friars, and, fearing pursuit, had then rushed off into the 
security of the moors. 

All day he wandered, bemused, transported in an ecstasy of freedom, roaming the moors, 
and kneeling in sacred vigil before Old Stape Cross which is upthrust so dramatically above the 
heather and tufted wastes. At last, in extreme exhaustion, he came to Topcliffe church, where he 
spent the night in prayer and adoration. 

Richard was young, and a saint and a hermit is not made ina night. As he knelt, adoring 
the Host, in the dark little country church on the Vigil of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin, perhaps the coming years of hardship and self denial and perpetual prayer, weighed 
heavily on his sturdy shoulders. Perhaps the raging Fire of Love of which he was so often to 
sing, even then warmed his numbed senses. 

The next morning the Squire’s lady and her sons came to Mass and found the newly 
fledged hermit still in fervent prayer. Her husband, John de Dalton, was impressed with the 
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youth, and offered him hospitality, which Richard, the social misfit, declined. However, he 
was at last persuaded to accept a small cell as sanctuary, and a hermit’s habit in place of his 
sister’s gowns. 

This sanctuary was necessary for his spiritual growth, for, after several years of prayer and 
meditation, we find him exalted beyond all mortal status as he beholds his Heavenly Vision. 
Sitting in his chapel he experiences ‘the ghostly joy’ which filled him with a ‘merry and un- 
known heat.’ At first, in his humility and his fear of the supernatural, he doubted if this experience 
was genuine. But gradually the Holy Vision became clearer, the strains of the heavenly 
harmony ‘which belongs to the songs of everlasting praise and the sweetness of unseen melody’ 
flooded his whole being. These are his own words.—‘and because God gave gifts to me that I 
knew not to ask, nor trowed I that any man, not the holiest, could have received any such 
thing in this life. Therefore I trow this is given to none meedfully, but freely to whom Christ 
will,’—but here he adds a warning many might forget—‘Nevertheless I trow no man receives 
it unless he specially love the name of Jesus, and in so mickle honours it that he never lets it 
pass from his mind except in sleep.’ 

Richard was not the first man to be reviled, scorned and rejected by his contemporaries. 
We have seen him a rebel, fleeing from the straight jacket of Oxford intellectualism. We have 
seen him chafe at his home and the more luxurious boundaries of high society, and like Shelley, 
who followed so much later, it is the rebel’s trail of fire that he now sets alight. There is no 
direct evidence that he was ever a fully consecrated priest, though he must have received some 
Holy Orders, as he was later accepted as confessor to the nuns of Hampole. Neither was he an 
anchorite, confined to one cell, but, after leaving the Dalton’s, he moved from place to place, 
mixing freely with people that he might bring souls to Christ. This unorthodoxy made him 
many enemies. There was much that was corrupt in the Church, and Richard was not docile 
when moved to speak out against it. Neither was he one to gain a reputation for sensational 
miracles. His powers of healing were of the soothing type, where demons could be exorcised, 
and an over excited mind put at rest. Many of his faithful disciples were women, the neurotic 
women who needed the quiet strength and simplicity that were his own qualities. Indeed, it is 
women we must thank for much of the simplicity and sweetness of his writing. Being Director 
to the nuns of Hampole, he wrote many of his beautiful poems in the English that they could 
understand so that they could learn to sing them too. Again, it is these nuns we must thank for 
the preservation of these songs, and for the account of his life and work, for in the Vite and 
the Miraculae, these women, writing secretly several years after his death, remembering his 
wisdom and goodness, prepared the nine lessons and canticles to be sung on his Anniversary. 

The nunnery of Hampole outside Doncaster is now only a few scattered stones. It is 
presumably the last resting place of this singer of songs in the vulgar tongue, for he is caught 
up in the chaos of the Black Death. We hear no more of Richard. The monasteries were 
devastated and records lost through this scourge, and it is not until thirty years have passed that 
the nuns are able to write the Vite and to record the miracles that occur at his shrine. For the 
power of Richard was still felt. Though not officially recognised then as a saint, the nuns were 
confident of his powers, and Newman later includes him in his list of saints and mystics. But 
whether we believe in Richard as a man of God or not, we have much to thank him for. 
Writing in the common English tongue, he impressed and influenced Wyclif, who as translator 
of the Bible so outshone Richard in publicity in an age of great men. 

Yet I am not concerned with Richard the intellectual who wrote many learned epistles in 
Latin, as was fashionable in his day, but with the beloved Richard, friend of neurotics, pioneer 
of women’s aesthetic and spiritual education, the man of the dales, who, in his honest northern 
clarity and vigour, could sing his joy as sweetly and as spontaneously as does the lark above 
the rolling uplands of the dales. 





Note 

In the University of London School of Librarianship a new demonstration bindery under 
the direction of Mr. Sydney Cockerell, the distinguished bookbinder who is lecturer there, 
has been opened in a specially-equipped room adjoining the Elizabethan press room in Foster 
Court. Considerable progress has been made with the re-shelving of the thousands of volumes 


displaced by bombing in University College. 
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Memorabilia 


I HAve just read the 1957 reprint of Philip 
Larkin’s A Gir/ in Winter ten years after its 
first appearance. It is a good example of good 
writing which makes deft use of the quite un- 
remarkable visit of a German girl to a rather 
ordinary country house. Afterwards and in 
different circumstances she serves in a public 
library. It has a lame and undramatic con- 
clusion and seems to me a useful reflection of 
the futility that seemed to be accepted by so 
many after the Second World War. What, 
however, Struck me in it is the novelists’ 
custom of depicting chief librarians either as 
numbskulls, braggart ignorami or futile nit 
wits. There may be such. I don’t know them. 
They have existed. Indeed, I remember one 
who could not talk with an assistant without 
his upper lip receding in a canine snarl, but I 
regarded him as unique. Philip Larkin makes 
him a snarling, ill-dressed, grimy pullover 
wearer with oiled hair and twitching face 
resembling a shell-shocked booking clerk, who 
boasts: “I am not one of your university 
fellows, Cambridge or Oxford, who comes 
along and says ‘Oh yes, I can learn all about 
this how-d’you-do in five minutes.’ I’ve seen 
these johnnies, and you can take it from me 
they’re precious little use when it comes to a 
little serious work. No. I came into this pro- 
fession from the bottom I have, and so 
have you, heard men say that they began as 
low down as that but they have not as a rule 
been so remarkably insensible. The attitude 
to chiefs is rather a feminine one and I have 
occasionally thought in reading this book that 
Larkin is the pseudonym of a woman; he is 
so possessed with the thinkings of femininity, 
but I don’t know. I think, as a librarian, that 
this sneer spoils a book that might have been 
a very pleasant one. But why, from Do nin‘e 
Sampson to Chesterton’s “lower than the boot- 
boy,” are librarians a sitting target for the 
arrows of authors—of fiction of course, and 
sometimes, I hope, the most fictitious part of 
their work - 


* * * 


On May 7th West Sussex County opened 
the first branch building actually erected for 
library purposes, at Horsham, although there 
has been a “library centre” in the pleasant 
Sussex town since 1925. The event had that 
“first” note about it that intrigued me. West 
Sussex is not one of our largest counties but, 
then, it is not a small one and its rateable value 


is good. It has in it some fairly considerable 
towns from which it draws a considerable 
income which the County Council prescribes, 
This, as the Chairman of the County Council, 
in a really delightful opening speech said, was 
the “first purposed building in the system” and 
continued, “There will probably be reactions 
in other parts of the county.” We believe Eat 
Sussex has just opened its first purposed 
branch. Both counties, however, give re- 
markably good service in adapted premises 
otherwise. The Horsham library is a model 
example of co-operation between librarian and 
architect ; from the rubber-tiled floor to the 
fluted ceiling, in its modernistic furnishings, 
wall decorations and lighting colour is used 
freely and with attractive results. A brightly 
lighted children’s room runs across the front 
of the ground floor and separated only by 
glass barriers is a pleasant lending library and 
in the front first floor is the reference library 
which in comfort and charm matches the ref. 
* . * 

I suppose the last literary work from the pen 
of F. A. Richards of Battersea is his article on 
“Public Gramophone Record Libraries,” in 
Municipal Review. He put the number of local 
authorities now providing these at about 40, 
most of them in London or nearby. Battersea 
began in 1948 with the present disadvantage 
that borrowers now rather prefer long playing 
records to the ““78” speed recordings, although 
there are still many users who have turntables 
for the older types. The cost of running the 
collection at present, which issues yearly 
17,500 from a stock of 3,000 may eventually 
cost £600 for renewals and the present salaries 
amount to £1,000 approximately. 

I note, also from the Municipal Review, that 
at Fulham the “78” records having reached 
1,800 in the colleétion the borrower may take 
six home at a time instead of three as now. 


* * * 


The devilments of youth are many. Re- 
cently in Surrey on Croydon Town Hall 
doorstep, for example, a parcel that ticked was 
found. A courageous janitor took it to the 
Police Station where this unwelcome thing 
was proved, after what may have been a 
satisfying sensation to the placer, to be fairly 
harmless. Less innocent was the explosion 


which occurred on May 20th on the front steps 
of the pretty Wallington Public Library, and 
not only brought to a conclusion the Mayor- 
making banquet in an adjoining hall, but 
damaged appreciably the windows and Sstone- 
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work of the front of Robert Atkinson’s bvild- 
ing. Unfortunately such damage as this is not 
covered by normal insurance, I am informed, 
and the cost of this prank will fall upon the 
local ratepayer. The bomb used here was of 
the mortar variety and one fragment of it was 
5 inches long. Two lads of sixteen appeared 
before the Wallington Juvenile Court on May 
28th, who admitted having produced a home- 
made bomb which one of them said he 
thought “would only break a few panes of 


i ”> 
glass. 
* * * 


Another episode was possibly not a young- 
gers’ trick. Six pieces of Chelsea china worth 
[200 each disappeared from the display cases 
of the Manresa Road Library, Chelsea, on 
May 18th. 


I recall hearing that at our first whole-time 
Library School part of the course was a week 
or fortnight’s actual service in a library. 
Students were required to write a report on 
what they had learned there under as forth- 
tight a title as: “If I were chief librarian of 
——.” The results, 1 am assured, were very 
illuminating, and often suggestive, especially 
to the sitting chief librarian to whom they 
could, with the students’ permission, be shown. 
I have just read a survey made by five senior 
&udents of the Leeds School of Librarianship 
of Ilkley Public Library at the invitation of the 
Chief Librarian, Mr. Norman H. Parker, under 
the supervision of their Lecturer, Mr. P. M. 
Whiteman. The experiment seems to me to 
have been uninhibited and thorough; the 
general organization, finance, administrative 
and executive structure, the technical activities, 
hours of opening, routine and records, the 
individual departments and other relevant 
matters were subjected to scrutiny and dis- 
cussion. The duplicated report, 12 folio pages, 
gives as thorough an account of a relatively 
small public library as I have seen. The 
library was proved to be in general of above 
usual efficiency, spending more than is the 
average on each part of the work and with a 
registration of 36°, of the population. Where- 
ever the team thinks improvements could be 
made they are recommended without regard 
to possible difficulties freely and pleasantly. 
As all the students but one were chartered 
librarians the report has substance. It must 
have been a valuable experience for those who 
participated and its use to Mr. Parker may be 
teal. I congratulate him upon his liberality 
in inviting so promising an experiment. 


* 7 * 
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Hope Branch seems a good name for a new 
library and is that of the latest addition to 
Salford libraries. It is a neat one-Storey build- 
ing with the three usual departments and with- 
out newspapers (or accommodation for them). 
There is a sense of space in the lending library 
and some comfortable armchairs about which 
I speculate as to what happens if a reader 
occupies one of these with the limpet-like 
enduing it seems to invite. The children’s 
library has a couple of low settees one on 
each side of an electric panel fire, and a general 
appearance of comfort otherwise too. It has 
a small bright reference room. It cost £21,000, 
including the gardens, and was opened 
on April 24th by the Chairman of the 
Art Galleries and Libraries Committee, Dr. 
Joseph Shlosberg. 


* * * 


In conneétion with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s report on the problem of those children 
who leave school before completing their 
courses: a factor contributing to this is lack 
of suitable home accommodation for home- 
work. Arrangements have been made in St. 
Pancras for school homework to be done in 
congenial surroundings at the Queen’s Park 
and Maida Vale branch libraries from 4.30 to 
8 p.m. daily. 


Music Notes 
By Jack Dove, 
Borough Librarian, Hove 


“KHACHATURIAN is very much a rhapsodist 
in his large-scale compositions and allows his 
melodic invention a rein which is incompatible 
with formal conciseness. For this reason, much 
of his music is difficult to analyse in accordance 
with classical procedures, but its appeal to the 
listener is very direét.”” Thus Malcolm Rayment 
writes on the sleeve of Khachaturian’s “Con- 
certo for violin and orchestra”, a rugged, 
Startling work, for whose third movement I 
have a keen liking. The first movement is 
played at an exciting tempo Starting as it does 
with full orchestra in unison. The long middle 
movement is of a meandering and weird nature 
and the concerto concludes with the melodic, 
vivace finale where, for the first time, the key 
tonality is established firmly, powerfully and 
successively at the outset with alarming 
intensity. The soloist is Ruggiero Ricci, the 
orchestra the London Philharmonic under 
Fistoulari, and the record LXT 5259, 
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The first of two discs with Peter Katin 
playing ten of Chopin’s 21 Noéturnes is to 
hand (LXT 5122). This young and Stylish 
English pianist gives a smooth and sympathetic 
account on a record which has no flaws. The 
piano tone is rich and Katin spins patterns as 
he weaves his way through these reflective, 
tuneful noéturnes, most of which are far too 
well known to need any further comment. This 
is a must for any record colleétion. 

Should library record collections have rock 
an’ roll ? If consistency in method is practised, 
there can be no doubt. That we buy popular 
fiction, in varying quantities is readily admitted, 
and far be it from me to enter into argument 
over the pros and cons of its provision here. 
By this maxim, however, there should be a 
place also for modern rhythmic and popular 
music. I have an all round taste for things 
musical and can enjoy the tunes of the moment 
if they are melodic as well as rhythmic. That is 
why I find fault with this latest American 
visitor to these isles who has created his share 
of hysteria among to-day’s bright young things. 
He and his Comets are full of rhythm which 
causes you to tap your feet, clap your hands, 
nod your head and even get up and dance ! 
So if you are not afraid of this latest idiom, buy 
“Rock the joint” HA-F 2037, a London record 
which was actually recorded by Essex of 
Philadelphia. But do not expeé the melodic. 
Here there are no tunes which easily impress 
themselves on the memory, so the chances are 
you won't be able to sing. 

The Debussy Préludes Book 1 has now come 
along to complete the set of recordings by 
Albert Ferber. They are on Ducretet-Thomson 
DTL 93116 and this is a much firmer perform- 
ance by the soloist than in his Book 2. His 
attack is stronger and these explorations in the 
sonority of the piano give me quite a different 
impression from those on DTL 93117. “La 
fille aux cheveux de lin” is a little gem and “La 
Cathédral engloutie”, ‘though quite different in 
conception, is no less admirable. The plainsong 
foundation is heightened by interspaced chords 
and turns of phrase which give the impression 
of the turbulent waves and sunken bells. Here 
is the essence of Debussy’s style—a sustained 
pedal of deep notes whilst in the upper register 
are innumerable crisp and delicate patterns. 
The humour of the “Minstrels” is character- 
istic by repetitive fingering and some crashing 
chords, and the series of twelve is most 


successfully accomplished. 
Borodin’s music, although much less 





widely varied in character and range than 
Tchaikovsky’s, is no less distinétive, more 
consistent, and generally tauter and better 
integrated in form. One of his best works, the 
Second Symphony in B minor is now recorded 
by Decca on LW 5275. The orchestra is de la 
Suisse Romande conducted by Ansermet and 
they extract the maximum effec from this 
complicated score. There are innumerable time 
changes (fourteen in the first movement alone) 
and even more frequent rhythmic changes, 
with sudden allargandos, many rallentandos 
and in the prestissimo scherzo (marked 1/1) 
exceedingly difficult syncopatory passages, 
made harder to play by the speed of the 
movement. All of them are beautifully 
managed. Borodin even manages to get a free 
flowing theme in the final movement with 
alternate 3/4 and 2/4 bars. There are folk 
melodies throughout, so that the symphony 
lacks nothing in melodic colour and the way 
the themes are literally tossed from one seétion 
of the orchestra to another is a musical exercise, 
apart from the enjoyment they give from their 
closely woven textures. This is a difficult work 
to play and to conduc, but it bubbles with 
tunefulness. This is a fine record in every way. 


Nothing need be said by way of introduction 
to Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” recorded on 
LXT 5306 by L’orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conduéted by Ernest Ansermet. This is the 
seventh recording in the repertoire. The first 
movement is taken very slowly in its adagio 
and andante and I was a little disturbed by the 
all too frequent gushes of sound. The second 
movement—Shaw’s pet aversion—is finely 
handled and the third even more so, for the 
orchestra seem to have warmed to the deep 
feeling of the symphony and they are at the 
top of their form here in ensemble. This is 
maintained throughout the lamenting lat 
movement, where, after the previous full 
orchestra in crisp, march time, there is an 
ever deepening mystery as the work proceeds 
to its melancholy, pianissimo close. In 
some quarters, it is fashionable to decry 
Tchaikovsky’s music in general and _ the 
“Pathétique” in particular as insincere and 
over-emotional. Bernard Shaw, then a ramp- 
aging critic, started this aversion in 1894 in the 
third volume of his “Music in London”. How 
utterly wrong even that dogmatic, curious 
Irishman could be. This symphony is music for 
the million, and a connoisseur’s score. Staccato 
Strings with pizzicato in the allegro molto 
vivace; cross-writing for first and second 
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Says F.O. Barclay, W.R.N.S. 


“It’s Bob the Binder, sir. 
Says he picked up our S.O.S. 
for tough material and wants 
an order for Linson.” 


Says Bob the Binder : 

“Just like you, sir, dyed 
through and through and 
stands any rough treatment. 
You'll be safe in Linson, I 
reckon.” 


Roars Cdr. Jack Langlais, R.N. 


“Put me in a book, would 
you! Mortiss! here’s another 
one for the irons.” 


Grange Fibre Leicester 


“H=.M.S. Fidelity’ 


Published by Souvenir Press and bound in Fabroleen by G. A. Cramp. 
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New EPWORTH Books 


YULENGOR. 
The Nomads of Arnhem Land 
By WILBUR S. CHASELING 
Illustrated 21s. net 


This is the story of the daily life of Australian abori- 
ginals in Arnhem Land, probably the most primitive, 
of all living men. This living story of stone-age man 
is simply told in the manner of popular science, and 
every word is truth, startling beyond imagination. 


THE SIGNS OF OUR TIMES 
The Cato Lecture for 1957 
By DR. MALDWYN EDWARDS 
22s. 6d. net 


In this lecture Dr. Edwards has chosen to survey the 
field of the world’s life, work and striving; and no 
one is better qualified for this survey. He has heen 
distinguished over many years now for his interest in 
social questions, and for his expert grasp of all that 
is involved in them. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 
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LIBRARIAN (female) 
required by 


UGANDA GOVT. 


Department of Agriculture on contract for 
tour of 30 to 36 months in first instance. 
Commencing salary according to experience 
in scale (including Inducement Addition) 
£879 rising to £1,329 a year. Gratuity at rate 
of 134°,, of total salary drawn. Outfit allow- 
ance up to £30. Accommodation provided at 
moderate rental. Free passages. Liberal leave 
on full salary. Candidates over 25 and SINGLE 
must be A.L.A. and have had several years 
experience in large library. The officer will 
take charge of a Scientific library. Write to the 
Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.|. 
State age, name in block letters, full qualifi- 
cations and experience and quote M3B 43626/ 
LAO. 
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violins, violas and cellos at the beginning of 
the adagio and afterwards ; the lovely melody 
of the 5/4 and the ending, as calm as the 
beginning, with a paucity of instruments. | 
have said enough to convey my never-ending 
wonderment at this music and this recording 
will preserve it. 

The same orchestra with the same conduétor 
play Debussy’s Noéturnes on LW 5283. I can 
understand and enjoy the second, “Fétes’’, 
where harp, percussion, strings and brass, both 
muted and open, contribute to a festive piece, 
but the first ““Nuages” and the third “Sirénes” 
which occupies the whole of the second side, 
leave me unmoved. The sleeve notes describe 
the third nocturne as being “alive in its 
impressionistic technique”. ‘This so called 
“musical poetry” I can imagine as a background 
to some television interludes, with the upper 
reaches of the Thames on the screen sparkling 
in the sunlight in a calm, still atmosphere. 
Poetic: Perhaps—but as music . . . My 
approach was not helped by a disc whereon the 
first 10 revolutions or so on both sides produced 
either interrupted sounds or complete silence. 
\ word of warning, too, regarding the 
“Pétes”. It is far enough on the first side to 
escape any imperfections but the pianissimo 


playing of strings and brass is so quiet, albeit 
very effective, that you will need to watch and 
possibly, adjust your volume control. 

Hinrichsen’s “Ninth Music Book” is to 
hand. It is seven years since this publication 
ceased to be a reference book on music and 
within a short time, we have had the “Eighth 
Music Book”, with its very comprehensive 
and detailed information on J.S. Bach and the 
“Ninth” which concerns itself with John Gay 
and the Beggar’s Opera. There is a selective 
bibliography by Geoffrey Handley-Taylor and 
130 illustrations, including the title page of the 
first edition 1729, Hogarth’s paintings and 
many caricatures. The book lacks an index, 
although the contents list is fairly detailed, and 
the standard of production is commendable. 
John Gay wrote his own epitaph, “Life is a 
jest: and all things show it. I thought so 
once ; but now I know it.”” This is good value 
at 12/6 on a satirical opera. 


LXT = Decca 

HA-F = London 

DTL = Ducretet-Thomson 
LW = Decca 


The Librarian’s Library 


Sr ANpREws UNrversitry Liprary. Catalogue 
of Incunabula. 1956, 101 pp. Q. 6 pl. 

\ pleasant slender volume cataloguing generously 
an interesting though admitted small colleétion. It 
has not been the custom of the University to collet 
incunabula, the books having been acquired across the 
centuries for which the venerable library has existed for 
the current use of students, so that many have probably 
been worn out or Stolen or otherwise subjeét to the 
accidents of books that are tools rather than museum 
specimens. However, it records with full bibliographi- 
cal particulars 136 books, a few of which contain more 
than one work. It therefore presents an interesting 
selection of the early printers in Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, France and the Netherlands with two 
Caxtons to represent England. That is the order of the 
catalogue, in which each item is numbered, and every 
book has been collated with the well-known general 
bibliographies. Author index, list of printers and some 
excellent plates complete a work which has been printed 
with useful space for additional entries, and is of great 
interest. 


MANCHESTER PuBLic Liprarigs. Reference 
Library Catalogue; Subject Catalogue, 
Seétion 929, Genealogy: Pt. 2. Parish 
Registers, Wills. Ed. by G. E. Haslam, 


Chief Cataloguer. 1957. Q. 
lhe first part of the Catalogue, which dealt with 
Pedigrees and Family History, was published in 1956; 
this part deals with registers of births, marriages and 
deaths, marriage licences and wills, and incorporates 
not only printed registers of all parts of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales and England, so far as they exist, but also 
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registers in the cuStody of the library, registers recorded 
in the Owen Ms., and for the growing colleétion of 
microfilms of local registers being made with the co- 
operation of the ecclesiastical authorities in the library’s 
microtilm department. 

The order is that of Dewey’s 929 fully extended. 
Under each place other material that increases the in 
formation in the registers is given. The general number, 
929. is of general books on the main theme. Author and 
subject indexes complete a work which is probably the 
fullest list we have of parish registers. A Third Part is 
promised on Persons and Places and the general 
parilopomena of heraldry. A good catalogue indeed. 


RANGANATHAN, SHIYALA RAMAMRITA. Colon 
Classification. [Fifth edition]. Vol. 1, Basic 
Classification, 1957, Madras Library Asso- 
ciation. London: G. Blunt & Sons. 
36s. Od. 

That the Indian master has again revised in certain 
particulars and made additions to the C.C. for this, the 
fifth edition, is a significant faét and charaéteristic of him. 
The general nature of the scheme is now familiar to 
all who take any interest at all in the order of knowledge 
and its representation in books in libraries. Five 
editions within a quarter-century are enough to prove 
that the scheme has vitality, a wide acceptance and of 
its influence there can be no doubt. Since, too, the 
British Classification Research Group has affirmed that 
the future library classification must be a faceted one— 
and that form is fundamental to Colon—this work must 
have increasing influence here with time, even when we 
do not expeé& librarians to rush forthwith to change to 
it from the classifications they now use. Even if they 
do not, there is in the C.C. the method which can 
enable the user of Dewey or Brown to make more 
effective use of them or any other scheme. It may 
indeed come to pass that a know ledge of the Canons, 
now 33, on which its theory is based will be felt to be 
a necessary part of a classer’s equipment. 

It will be noted that this is the first of two volumes 
and “‘contains only such isolates as are sufficient for the 
classification of macro-thought embodied in books, 
taken in general libraries such as public libraries and 
libraries of schools, colleges and universities.’” That 
is to say, it is a library classification concerned with the 
ordering, on shelves and elsewhere, of books and not 
with the analytical divisions and subdivisions of them 
in anything like the minuteness required in minute 
indexing of matters in books. Such minuteness of depth 
classing will be demonstrated in the second volume 
which will follow, with more elaborate schedules, in- 
tended to cover not only books but all subje&ts however 
minute, that may produce literary or graphic presenta- 
tion, with all their relations. Such classification can 
never be other than continuous, ever-growing, and 
its schedules must be the constant care of specialists. 
In simpler words, the C.C. as it appears in Vol. I to be 
suitable for any type of library but too general for 
documentation. 

The separations thus defined are rather rigid ones 
as macro-thought must flow into micro-thought and 
every librarian classes both in the required degree. It 
is nevertheless useful. 

The changes are not radical, although there are 
changes, from what had been developed in editions 1 to 
4. For example, in chapter 4 there is now an alter- 
native schedule of divisions for India, chapter 7 reduces 
the length of class-numbers for Phase- and Intra-Facet 
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THE WAY TO FORTUNE 
_ Edward Westropp 


Millionaires and their money ; how they achieved the 
financial heights and how they spend their money. 
Mr. Edward Westropp, City editor of the Sunday 
Express and author of the best selling /nvest One 
Hundred Pounds, has written this new and entertaining 
treatise on men and their millions. 13s. 6d 


THE BEAST THAT 
WALKS LIKE MAN 
Harold McCracken 


The author is a well-known naturalist and explorer. 
His account of the Grizzly Bear, its life and the legends 
built around it, reads not only as a scientific treatise 
but as a fascinating documentary of the opening of the 
American West. “The author is to be congratulated 
in producing a book so interesting to the general 
reader and the scientific zoologist..—Dr L. Harrison 
Mathews, FRS, New Scientist Illustrated. 15s. 


HANDBOOK FOR THE 
AMATEUR THEATRE 
Peter Cotes 


A well-known professional and television producer has 
edited this complete handbook covering the problems 
which might confront the newly-formed or even well- 
established conipany. There is a glossary of theatrical 
terms. Fully illustrated 30s 


World Adventure Library 


A new series of books for children (age group 13—17) 
written by authors with expert practical experience of 
the subject and locale upon which each adventure is 
based. [Illustrated with real photographs. The first 
titles are : 


ON THE TRAIL OF 
INCA GOLD 
Hector Lazo 


Richard Collins, son of the British Ambassador to 
Peru, searches for the remains of the mysterious, long- 
buried Inca Empire. The discovery of a hidden Inca 
city, Dick's capture and escape create a story filled 
with excitement ahd suspense 9s. 6d. 





TREASURES IN THE 
DEPTHS 
Robert Uhl 


A realistic adventure story of deep-sea diving on the 
fringes of the Carribbean. !A sunken treasure-ship, the 
terrors of the deep, and the pirate crew of a rival 
salvage ship are the basis of this factual story. 9s. 6d. 
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relations; N, Fine Arts, has been revised as has 
Management and Labour in X, Economics, and 
additions concerning India to Z, Law, have been made. 
Physically, too, the book is an improvement on them. 
(In paragraphs 1.15 and 1.9 reference is made to 
chapter 8; it should be to chapter 7) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Public 
Library Service : a guide to evaluation with 
minimum standards. 

Cost of Public Library Service 
ment. 1956. Chicago: A.L.A. 


a Supple- 
$2 for both 


These pamphlets are important and are the work 
of a Co-ordinating Committee set up by the Public 
Library Division of the A.L.A. to revise and re-State 
the Standards issued by that Association in 1933, 1943 
and, as post war Standards, in 1948. A large devoted 
rroup of experts, after much research and consultation 
puts forth here with the authority of its Council, the 
essential features of an all-States public library system 
which should produce so far as is humanly possible an 
equality of library provision and service. Its most 
important feature, amongst many other important ones, 
is the insistence upon co-operation not only amongst 
the “community public libraries,” which should be 
related in syStems having a similar purpose to the British 
Regional Library System, but also there should be 
affiliations with State, Federal, University and other 
libraries 

[he Statement is very thorough and can be used 
here as a check upon what we have achieved in our 
necessarily narrower field but, as is known, more com 
prehensively than by any other nation yet. For the U.S. 
it will, we hope, form the blue print for an incomparable 
network of service from coast to coast. It gives 70 
guiding principles with 200 standards to answer the 
minimum of adequacy based on the experience of 
libraries which individually have achieved success in 
their own cities. Clearly then they deal with everything 
needed, the spirit that co-operates, financial, Stock, 
buildings and their furnishing, accessibility, co-opera 
tion in interlending, in mutual advice and even super 
vision. Staffs are to be professional and non-professional 
and should number one for every 2,500 people in the 
service area. 

The supplement is of four sample budgets for towns 
from of 50,000 to 200,000 population which have been 
construéted in the knowledge that money values are 
fluid but represent what should enable libraries, at 1956 
levels, to achieve the Standards prescribed 


NATIONAL Boox LeEaGuse. Education Book 
Guide. Vol. 2, 1957. 6-+144 pp. Q. 
Councils and Education Press Ltd. 12s. 6d. 


rhe second of what appears to be an annual list 
* books deemed to be suitable for classrooms and 
school libraries. This covers the 12 months, December, 
1955—November, 1956, and not 1957 as its title would 
seem to indicate. It has been compiled from informa- 
tion supplied in answer to a circular enquiry, and does 
not assess the values of, or necessarily imply the 
League’s recommendation of, the books included. This 
is a formidable qualification of such a list, but it is 
nevertheless an interesting and most suggestive work 
with which this reviewer has spent a profitable evening. 
It consists of a number of alphabetical classes, the larger 
ones—English, Fiétion, History, and Mathematics, for 
examples—divided into primary and secondary. Each 


is descriptively annotated and indications are given of 
those which are for class, library or school Staff use, 
The two Fiétion lists, primary and secondary, havea 
further division by price. Many books are shown to 
cover more than one of these categories and the ad- 
vanced nature of some is also noted. There are author 
index and a list of publishers represented, and the 
advertisement pages—there are 28 of them—are very 
useful. 

HamPpEN (John), Ed. The Book World of 
Today: a new survey of the making and 
distribution of Books in Britain. 1957. 
Demy 8vo. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 21s. 


\ book that provides much on the nature and 
solutions (often divergent but always interesting) of 
the produétion, marketing and other distribution of the 
book. Agent, bookseller, librarian, reviewer, scientific 
publisher, and other writers, all experienced, contribute 
to a symposium of considerable value. As librarians 
we turn naturally to Lionel R. McColvin’s 18 pages on 
public and other libraries which contain a condensed 
popular study of what we do that should be widely 
read ; and Basil Donne-Smith’s “Commercial Libraries” 
which brings up-to-date our knowledge on this subjed. 
Sir Allen Lane on “Paper-Bound Books,”’ Sir Stanley 
Unwin on “British Books Overseas’’—these are only 
excellent samples. Sir Stanley also writes an introduétion, 
there are appendices on the Publishers’ Association, 
how publishers sell their books, the Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Library Association, and a sele& 
bibliography amongst other desirable matters. 


Correspondence 


London, W.2. 
Tue Eptror, 
“THe Lrprary Wor.Lpb.” 


Sir, 

Live and let live is surely a motto witn tue 
public librarians who cling fanatically to the 
business of lending light novels free to the 
public ? If they lend so many works of other 
sorts as they say they do, are they not doing 
good enough work without spoiling the 
market for the circulating subscription libraries ? 
Do they not receive substantial discounts, too, 
on these lighter ephemeral books ? Was not 
that given them because they were supposed to 
advance education? And do Westerns, etc., 
though in multitudes read by the many- 
headed, do that ? I have some friends who are 
public library men and do not want to lose 
them, so I sign myself 

One Wuo Pays Rares which 
SusTAIN His ComPetirors. 


[Public libraries exist to distribute literature 
and your fellow ratepayers expec the books 
you mention as part of it.—Eb.] 








